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THE LATE NEWS. P 

The foreign news lately reccived, the chief 
part of which we publish in the ational Regis- 
ter to day, is more than ordinar ily interesting. It 
consists chiefly of parliamentary proceedings in 
relation to the vital interests of the British empire. 
It would seem that there isa deficit of upwards 
of twenty millions sterling in the annual revenue 
of the government, and that the system of taxa- 
tion has been carried to a point beyond which it 
would no longer be productive.’ In this dilem- 
ms, we wait, with no common degree of curio- 
sity, to see how the ministry will act. In the 
mean while, however, the crown seeks to strength- 
en itself ; having made communications of a con- 
fidential nature to parliament, which have refer- 
ence, as itis stated, to associations dangerous to 
the British constitution. In all probability these 
communications will lead to a new grant of pow- 
er to the executive authority, something like a 
suspension of the right of habeas corpus, when the 
prince regent may seize and imprison at pleasure 
the persons most obnoxious to him = Should the 
people rise, the army would be let in, and the 
bavonet will make short work of it. 
transports have been taken s:p to convey troops 
from France. 

The British Constitution has, as we 
yeached that critical period, common to most go- 
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conceive, 


vernments, when there isno alternative but revolu- 
tion or the establishment of absolute power in the 
hands of the prince. ‘The ministry has no doubt 
marked the approaches of this period and provided 
for the energetic preservation of their sovercign’s 
authority : 
they maintain : 


Hence the large standing force which 
hence, perhaps, the Holy League ; 
and who knows but what it may be a secret stipu- 
lation of that League, that in the event of the re- 
bellion of the subjects of one of the parties, that 
party is to be assisted by the troops of the others ? 
The principle of legitimacy adopted in Europe 


certainly countenances such an opinion; and the }| 


principle is avuwedly acted upon in the case of 
France. : 

One great misfortune which the English labor 
under with regard to reform, is the difference of 
epinion among thé popular leaders. The old whig 
party take one course, and are supposed to have 
no other object than to get into office: Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett and his friends pursue another path, 
and are for a sweeping reformation; whilst My. 
Hunt and lord Cochrane appear to be mainly en- 








gaged in teazing the ministry by raising popular 
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commotions. As these gentlemen agree scarcely 
in any one point, their efforts must be necessarily 
weakened. Looking at the whole subject, we ve- 
ry much doubt there being any parliamertary re- 
form at the present time: it is not unlikely, ne- 
vertheless, but there may be some reduction of 
expenses. 

The attaek made upon the prince regent’s per- 
son was undoubtedly very reprehensible ; and the 
prompt and unanimous manner in which both 
houses of parliament congratulated him on his es- 
cape shows that the act has been universally con- 
demned. Such atrocious attempts always injure 
the real cause of the people, and furnish pretexts 
for strengthening the power of the king. 

A good deal of acrimony is manifested in the de- 
bates in the house of commons: many petitions 
have been presented for reform; and a secret 
committee has been appointed to take into con- 
sideration the confidential message of the prince 
regent. 

It would not be among the least extraordinary, 
nor indeed among the least probable, things of this 
age, if the restoration of the Bourbons to the 
throne of France should cost the English nation 
its liberties. That its essential freedom will be 
lost, or that the monarchy will be overturned, we 
consider as almost inevitable ; and, of the two, we 
think the people must be the losers. In this they, 
however, are themselves to blame; because, had 
they not suffered their rulers gradually to saddle 
them with so enormous a military establishment, 
they might still hope fora successful resistance to 
the encroachments of the crown. Lord Castlereagh 
is not the man in the world most likely to yicld to 


| popular clamors, as may have been remarked in 


his management heretofore in Ireland. The doc- 
trines which he learnt at the Congress of Vienna 
could not have been calculated to wean him from 
his arbitrary notious; and if he continues in place 
we may expectthe prerogative and influence of the 
House of Brunswick to be stretched quite as far as 
ever the house of Stuart endeavored to stretch it. 


{ . . 
The tumultuous scenes which followed the death 


of Charles the first, ending as they did in the 
usurpation of Cromwell and the -restoration of 
Charles II. are not of a nature to invite men of 
forsine, either of the commons or nobility, to 
adopt revolutionary measures. The unhappy ter- 
mination of the French revolution will also deter 
men of reflection from countenancing proceedings 
which may be so fruitful of bloodshed and so fruit- 
less of real benefits to the community, 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House of Lords, January 28, 1817.—This being 
the day —— by the prince regent for the 
meeting of both houses of parliament, his royal 
highness came down in state, and entered the 
house of peers at two o’clock. His royal highness 
was attended by all the great officers of state ; 
the earl of Liverpool carried the sword of state on 
his royal highness’s right hand, and the marquis 
of Winchester carried the crown on a cushion on 
his left. 

In a few minutes after the regent had taken his 
seat on the throne, the commons having been 
summoned by the usher of the black rod, appear- 
ed at the bar of the house of peers, with their 
speaker at their head, when his royal highness 
delivered to both houses of parliament the follow- 
ing speech : 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

It is with deep regret that I am again obliged 
te announce to you, that no alteration has occur- 
red in the state of his majesty’s lamentable indis- 
position. 

I continue to receive from foreign powers the 
strongest assurance of their friendly disposition 
towards this country ; and of their earnest desire 
to maintain the general tranquillity. 

The hostilities to which I was compelled to re- 
sort, in vindication of the honor of the country a- 
gainst the government of Algiers, have been at- 
tended with the most complete success. 

‘Yhe splendid achievements of his majesty’s 
flect in conjunction with a squadron of the king 
of the Netherlands, under the gallant and able 
conduct of Admiral Viscount Exmouth, led to the 
immediate and unconditional liberation of all 
Chyistian captives then within the territory of Al- 
giers, and to the renunciation by its government 
of the practice of Christian slavery. 

I am persuaded that you will be duly sensible of 
the importance of an arrangement so interesting 
to humanity, and reflecting, from the manner in 
which it has been accomplished, such signal ho- 
nor on the British nation. 

In India, the refusal of the government of Ne- 
paul to ratify a treaty of peace which had been 
signed by its plenipotentiaries, occasioned the re- 
newal of military operations. 

The judicious arrangements of the governor- 
general, seconded by the bravery and persever- 
ance of his majesty’s forces, and of those of the 
Easi India Company, brought the campaign to a 
speeay and successful issue ; and peace has been 
finally established upon the just and honorable 
terms of the original treaty. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

Ihave directed the estimates for the current 
year to be laid before you. 

They have been formed upon a full _considera- 
tion of all the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, with an anxious desire to make every reduc- 
tion in our establishments which the safety of the 
empire and sound policy allow. 

I recommend the state of the public income 
and expenditure to your early and scrious atten- 
tion. 

1 regret to be under the necessity of infor...ing 
you that'there has been a deficiency in the pro- 
duce of the revenue of the last year ; but 1 trust 
that it is to be ascribed to temporary causes ; and I 
have the consolation to believe that you will find 
it practicable to provide for the public service of 
the year, without making any addition to the bur- 
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thens of the people, and without adopting an 
measure injurious to that system by which the 
public credit of the country has been hitherto 
sustained. 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

I have the satisfaction to inform you that the 
arrangements which were made in the last Session 
of parliament, with a view to a new silver co} 
nage, have been completed with unprecedented 
expedition. 

Ihave given directions for the immediate issue 
of the new coin, and I trust that this measure ‘will 
be productive of considerable advantage to the 
trade and internal transactions of the country. 

The distresses consequent upon the termination 
of a war of such unusual extent and duration 
have been felt, with greater or less severity, 
throughout all the nations of Europe ; and have 
been considerably aggravated by the unfavorable 
state of the season. 

Deeply as I lament the pressure of these evils 
upon this country, Iam sensible that they are ofa 
nature not to admit of an immediate remedy : but 
whilst I observe with peculiar satisfaction the for. 
titude with which so many privations have been 
borne, and the active benevolence which has 
been employed to mitigate them, | am persuaded 
that the great sources of our national prosperity 
are essentially unimpaired ; and I entertain a con- 
fident expectation that the native energy of the 
country will, at no distant period, surmount all 
difficulties in which we are involve:l. 

In considering our internal situation, you will, 
I doubt not, feel a just indignation at the attempts 
which have been made to take advantage of the 
distresses of the country, for the purpose of exci- 
ting a spirit of sedition and violence. 

1 am too well convinced of the loyalty and sense 
of the great body cf his majesty’s subjects, to be- 
lieve them capable of being perverted by the arts 
which are employed to seduce them; but Iam 
determined to omit no precautions for preserving 
the public peace, and for counteracting the de- 
signs of the disaffected: And 1 rely with the ut- 
most confidence on your cordial s:pport and co- 
operation, in upholding a system of law and go- 
vernment, from which we have derived inestima.- 
ble advantages, which has enabled us to conclude 
with unexampled glory, a contest whercon depen. 
ded the best interests of mankind, and which has 
been hitherto felt by ourselves, as it is acknow- 
ledged by other nations, to be the most perfect 
that has ever fallen to the lot of any people. 

Earl Stanhope, lord Exmouth, and lord Prud- 
home (late lord Algernon Percy) took the oaths 
and their seats. 

The house then adjourned during pleasure: 
and at 5 o’clock the lord chancellor again took 
his seat on the woolsack. 

Lord Sidmouth said, that before he moved that 
the speech delivered, from the throne that day, 
should be read from the woolsack, he had a sub- 
ject of very great importance to communicate te 
the house, for which reason he moved that 
strangers be ordered to withdraw. 

Strangers were then excluded. 

During our exclusion, the house had a confer 
ence with the commons: and at nine o’clock ad- 
journed the debate on the address till to-morrow. 

Lord Sidmouth gave notice that he should on 
Monday, present a message from the prince 
relative to seditious mectings.  Adjouyned till 








Friday. 
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February 3. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRINCE REGENT. 
Lord Sidmouth. _aagpeanond a message to the 
ay” he prince regent. 
ee eaan on pte the lord chancellor, 
and was as follows : . ; 

“His royal highness the prince regent, acting 
in the name and on the behalf of his majesty, has 
thought proper to order to be laid before the 
house of lords, papers containing’ an account of 
certain meetings and combinations held in differ- 
ent parts of the country, tending to the disturb- 
ance of the public tranquillity, the alienation of 
the affections of the people from his majesty’s 

erson and government, and to the overthrow of 
the whole system of the Jaw and constitution ; and 
his royal highness recommends these papers to 
the immediate and serious consideration of the 

2) ‘ 

Me lordship moved that the prince regent’s 
most gracious message be taken into considera- 
tion to-morrow ; and stated that he should then 
present the papers alluded to in the message, 
which he should move to refer to a select com- 
mittee. Ordered. 

H. of Commons, Feb. 4.—The order being read 
for taking into consideration the message of his 
roval highness the prince regent, on the state of 
the country, the message was accordingly read. 

Lord Castlereagh, in rising on the present occa- 
sion to submit a motion to the house, was happy 
to think that the proposition he had to offer to- 
night, was one on which he could not apprehend 
the slightest difference of opinion would exist, as 
it merely went to acknowledge the reccipt of the 
prince regent’s most gracious Message, and to as- 
sure his royal highness that the house would take 
into its most serious consideration the papers he 
had ordered to be communicated to them without 
delay. Whatever the situation of things might be 
at present, nothing could be further from his wish 
than to say one word that might, on this occasion, 
lead to a debate on the present state of the coun- 
try, as the very nature of the communication 
which had been made indicated secrecy to be de- 
sirable, as the house were not yet in possession of 
what ministers considered to be necessary to give 
them a proper knowledge of the present state of 
the country. It would cause great embarrassment 
go him, and to the house itself, were this subject 
now to be entered upon. All he should at .pre- 
sent request of them was, that they would keep 
their minds free sad unembarrassed, that they 
might then act as should be necessary on the re- 
port of the committee. ‘There was only one other 
point on which he would offer a single word. He 
thought it necessary to oppose the idea which 
had got abroad that this communicatio. arose out 
of the late atrocious attack on the person of the 
prince regent, on which he wassure but one opi- 
nion could be entertained by every member of 
that house and by every friend to the British con- 
titution. He begged «listinetly to stste, that the 
present proceedings did not arise in any shape 
out of that outrage. ‘The communication which 
had been made was founded on information which 
he thought it would be felt that the government, 
without abandoning their duty to the country and 
to the constitution, could not but advise his royal 
highness to submit to the house. Having said this 
much, he hoped it would be most consonant with 
the feelings of the house not to enter upon the 
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views which any gentleman might take of the 
present situation of the coutry, from the informa- 
tion which they already possessed. He hoped 
they would keep their minds free and unbiassed, 
that they might act on the information which the 
prince regent had caused to be communicated as 
circumstances might require. He concluded by 
movin 

“That an humble address be presented to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, to return his 
Royal Highness the thanks of this House for his 
most gracious Message, and to assure his Royal 
Highness, that this House will proceed to take the 
inforination laid by his Royal Highness’ command 
before this House, into its immediate and most se- 
rious consideration.” 

Mr. Ponsonby professed his unwillingness to 
make the slightest objection to the address now 
proposed, but begged to ask the noble Lord what 
course his Majesty’s Government meant to pursue 
in consequence of the address. 

Lord Castlereagh spoke in so low atone of voice 
that we could not distinctly collect what he said, 
but as we understood him, he answered that it was 
proposed to follow the precedent of 1795. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The question on the address was then put and 
carried nem. con. 

Lord Castlereagh then moved successively, 1. 
That the papers containing the communication 
from the Crown be referred to a committee. 2. That 
this committee be secret. 3. ‘That it consist of 21 
members. 4. That it be chosen by ballot. 5. That 
the members of the House prerare a list of 21, to 
put into a class to compose said committee. 6. 
‘That the papers remain on the table as they are, 
till the said committee be chosen. All which mo- 
tions were agreed to. 

January 28.—TVhe chancellor of the ex- 
chequer reported, that the Lords had com- 
municated to them that several daring outrages 
had been committed on the person of his royal 
highness the prince regent, on his return from 
parliament this day; that they had agreed upon 
an address to his royal highness; and requested 
the concurrence of the Commons House in the 
same. ‘The Lords had likewise informed them 
that they had received the evidence of a witness 
on these proceedings, and that the name of this 
witness was the right hon. James Murray. 

The chancellor of the exchequer then moved, 
that the further consideration of the debate on the 
address should be adjourned till to-morrow. 

This being agreed to, the right hon. gentlemay 
moved that the message of the Lords be now 
taken into consideration, and that lord James 
Murray be called in and examined to the fact 
stated in the address. 

Lord J. Murray was then called to the bar, and 
in answer to certain questions put to him by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Curwen, Mr. 
Wynne, and some other members, stated that he 
is a lord of the bedchamber to the prince regent, 
and was in attendance on his royal highness in the 
carriage on their passage from the House of 
Lords; on their return, between Carleton House 
and St. James’s, the glass of the carriage was frac- 
tured; it was the glass on the prince’s left hand. 
The fracture appeared to be produced by two 
builets, for round apertures had. been made in the 
rlass, and the remainder of it was not broken; he 








1ad not the slightest doubt that the fracture was 





caused by bullets. About a minute after this hap- 
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pened, a very large stone was thrown at the other 
glass, and then three or four other stones with 
great violence; he had examined the first glass 
that was broken minutely; there was no crowd 
near the carriage at the time; but if a pistol had 
been fired with gunpowder, the person firing it, 
he thinks, must have been recognized; he sup- 
poses, as no report was heard by him, they might 
come froman air gun. There were no bullets 
found in the carriage; he supposed they were 
shot from some one of the trees; the opposite 
glass was up—it was not broken at all; he got 
out of the carriage immediately after the prince 
regent; did not search the carriage, nor did he 
know whether any bullets were found at the bot- 
tom of it. The master of the horse was in the 
carriage ; splinters of the glass were found; the 
stone which struck the opposite glass did not cn- 
ter the carriage—the glass was very thick. 

In answer to a question from lord Milton, the 
witness said that his royal highness sat in the mid- 
dle, between the master of the horse and the wit- 
ness. The stone smashed the window and pound- 
ed the glass, which was remarkably thick. There 
was a footman-and a life guardsman by the side of 
the carriage. He could not say whether the sup- 
posed bullets perforated any part of the carriage. 

The witness having withdrawn, Mr. Vansittart 
conceived that no farther information could be 
necessary, after the testimony they had just heard, 
to induce the house to concur in the address. 
Hear, hear! He therefore moved that the address 
be read. 

The address was then read, to the following ef- 
fect: “ We, your royal highness’s dutiful and loy- 
al subjects, the Commons House of Parliament, 
beg leave humbly to express our abhorrence of 
the outrage offered this day to the person of your 
royal highness, and regret that there should be 
found a person in these dominions capable of 
committing so daring and flagitious an act. It is 
the earnest wishes of your faithful Commons, in 
which they must be joined by all descriptions of 
faithful subjects, that your royal highness would 
be pleased to direct such measures to be taken as 
should lead to the apprehension of the authors 
and abettors of the outrage.” 

The address was then agreed to nem con. 





VIOLATION OF THE TREATY OF GHENT. 
( Concluded from page 212.) 
E. . 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Adams to the secretary 
of state, dated at London, June 23, 1815. 

“J further observed, that the British admiral 
stationed in the Chesapeake had declined restor- 
ing slaves that he had taken, under a construction 
of the first article of the treaty, which the govern- 
ment of the United States considered erroneous, 
and which, I presumed, this government would 
likewise so consider; that a reference to the ori- 
ginal draft of the British projet, and to an altera- 
tion proposed by us and assented to by the British 
plenipotentiaries, would immediately. show the in- 
correctness of this construction. He said he 
thought it would be best to refer this matter to 
the gentlemen who were authorized to confer 
with us on the subject of a treaty of commerce. 
He asked me if Mr. Clay and Mr. Gallatin had 
communicated to me what had passed between 
them and this government on that head? I said 
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| they had. After inquiring whether I was joined 
in that commission, he said that the same persons 
had been appointed to treat with us who had con 
cluded with us the treaty at Ghent, and that Mr. 
Robinson, the vice-president of the board of trade, 
had been added to them—they had already had 
some conferences with Messrs. Clay and Gallatin 
and their powers were now made out and ready 
for them to procced in the negotiation.” J 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Adams to the secretary 
af state, dated at London, 15th August, 1815, 
“Sin—The departure of Mr. Bagot having 
been some time delayed, and the private accounts 
from the United States received here indicating 
the actual continuance of Indian hostilities on the 
Mississippi and Missouri, I have thought it my du. 
ty, by an official communication to this govern. 
ment, to press for the surrender of Michilimackj. 
nac, and to apprise them that payment would be 
claimed for the value of the slaves carricd away 
in contravention of the first article of the treaty of 
Ghent. I have the honor to enclose herewith 4 
copy of my letter to lord Castlereagh on this oc. 
casion. I had mentioned to him the subject of 
the slaves in my first interview, and he had then 
expressed an intention to refer it to the commis. 
! sioners with whom we were then negotiating the 
| commercial convention; but they received no 
instructions relative to it, and considered their 
powers as limited to the objects upon which my 
colleagues were authorized conjointly with me 
to treat.” 





Extract from Mr, Adams’ letter to lord Castlereagh, 
dated 9th of August, 1815. 

My Loryv—In two several conferences with 
your lordship, I have had the honor of mention. 
ing the refusal of his majesty’s naval commanders, 
who, at the restoration of peace between the 
United States and Creat Britain, were stationed 
on the American coast, to restore the slaves taken 
by them from their owners in the United States 
during the war, and then in their possession, not- 
withstanding the stipulation in the first article of 
the treaty of Ghent, that such slaves should not be 
carried away. Presuming that you are in posses. 
| sion of the correspondence, on this subject, which 
| has passed between the secretary of state of the 
United States and Mr. Baker, it will be unneces- 
sary for me to repeat the demonstration, that the 
| carrying away of these slaves is incompatible with 
| the terms of the treaty. But as a reference to 
{the documents of the negotiation at Ghent may 
| serve to elucidate the intentions of the contract- 
|ing parties, I am induced to present them to your 
| consideration, in hopes that the minister of his 
majesty, now about to depart for the United 
; Siates, may be authorized to direct the restitution 
lof the slaves conformably to the treaty, or to pro- 
| vide for the payment of the value of those carried 
away contrary to that stipulation, which, in the 
jevent of their not being restored, 1 am instructed 
iby my government to claim. 

The first projet of the treaty of Ghent was of- 
fered by the American plenipotentiaries, and that 
|part of the first article relating to slaves, was 
| therein expressed in the following manner: 

* All territory, places and possessions, without 
exception, taken by either party from the other 
during the war, or which may be taken after the 
signing of this treaty, shall be restored without 








‘delay, and without causing any destruction, of 
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other public pro-} 


carrying away any artillery or 0 


perty; or any slaves or other private property.’ 

This projet wes returned by the British pleni- 
potentiaries with the proposal of several alter: - 
tions, and among the rest, in this part of the first 
atticle, which they proposed should be so changed 
as to read thus: . ; 

« A}] territory, places and possessions, without 
exception, belonging to either party, and taken 
by the other during the war, or which may be 
taken after the signing of this treaty, shall be re- 
stored without dclay and without causing any de- 
giruction, or carrving away any of the artillery or 
other public property, or any slaves or other pri- 
vate property, originally captured. in the said 
forts or places, and w hich shall remain therein 
upon the exchange of the ratifications of this 
treaty.” : , 

It will be observed, that in this proposal, the 
words “ originally captured in the said forts or 
places, and which shall remain therein upon the 





ratifications of this treaty,” operated as a modifi- 
cation of the article as originally proposed in the 
American projet. Instead of stipulating that no 
property, public or private, artillery or slaves, 
should be carried away, they limited the prohibi- 
tion of removal to all such property as had been 
originally captured in the forts and places, and 
should remain there at the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations. They included within the limitation pri- 
vate as well as public property, and had the arti- 
cle been assented (o in this form by the American 
plenipotentiaries, and ratified by their govern- 
ment, it would have warranted the construction 
which the British commanders have given to the 
article ws it was ultimately agreed to, and which 
it cannot admit. For, by a reference to the pro- 
tocol of conference held on the Ist of December, 
1814, there will be found among the alterations 
to the amended projet, proposed by the American 
plenipotentiaries, the following : 

“ Transpose alteration consisting of the words 
ovivinally captured in the said furts or places, and 
which shall remain therein upon the exchange) of the 
ratifications of this treaty, after the words public 
property.” ‘ 

* Agreed to by the British plenipotentiaries.” 

It thus appears that the American plenipoten- 
tiaries adinitted, with regard to artillery and pub- 
lic property; the limitation which was proposed 
by the British amended projet, but that they did 
not assent to it with regard to slaves and private 
property : that, on the contrary, they asked such 
a transposition of the words of limitation, as would 
leave them applicable only to artillery and public 
property, and would except slaves and private 
property from their operation altogether; that 
the British plenipotentiaries and government, by 
this proposed transposition of the words, had full 
notice of the views of the other contracting par- 
ty, in adhering to the generality of the prohibition 
to carry away slaves and private property, while 
acquiescing in a limitation with respect to artille- 
ry and public property. With this notice, the 
British government agreed to the transposition 
of the words, and accordingly that part of the 
article as ratified by both governments now stands 
thus: 

* All territory, places and possessions whatso- 
ever, taken by either party from the other during 
he war, or which may be taken after the signing 
of this treaty, excepting only the ‘slands hereinaf- 








ter mentioned, shall be restored without delay, 
‘ 
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and without causing any destruction, or carrying 
away any of the artillery or other public proper- 
ty, originally captured in the said forts or places, 
and which shall remain therein upon the exchange 
of the ratifications of this treaty; er any slaves or 
other private property.” 

From this view of the stipulation, as originally 
proposed at the negotiation of Ghent—as subse- 
quently modified by the proposals of the respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries, and as finally agreed to by 
both the contracting parties, I trust it will remain 
evident, that in evacuating all places within the 


jurisdiction of the United States, and in departing 


from their waters, the British commanders were 
bound not to carry away any slaves, or other pri- 
vate properiy of the citizens of the United States, 
which had been taken on their shores. Had the 
construction of the article itself been in any de- 
gree equivocal, this statement of the manner in 
which it was drawn up, would have sufficed to 
solve every doubt of its meaning. It would also 
show, that the British plenipotentiaries were not 
unaware of its purport as understood by those of 
the United States, and as I am instructed to urge 
its execution.” 


Extract of a letter from My. Adams to the secretary 
of state, dated 22d August, 1815. ° 

“ Referring then to the contents of my letter of 

the 9th instant to lord Castlereagh, which he had 

seen, I told him (lord Liverpool) that having ex- 


| pected Mr. Bagot was on the eve of his depar- 


ture, E had been anxious that he might go pro- 
vided with instructions which might give satisfac- 
tion to the government of the United States, with 
regard to the execution of two very important 
stipulations in the treaty of Ghent. He said that 
as to the surrender of Michilimakinac, there could 
be no sort of difficulty. The orders for its evacu- 
ation had been long since given. It was merely 
the want of barracks for their troops that had oc- 
casioned a momentary delay, and he had no doubt 
the fort had been before this delivered up. There 
never had been fora nioment the intention, on 
the part of the British government, to retain any 
place which they had stipulated to restore. But 
with respect to the slaves, they certainly constru- 
ed very differently from the American govern- 
ment the stipulations relating to them. They 
thought that it applied only to the slaves in the 
forts and places, which having been taken during 
the war, were to be restored at the peace. I sai 

that independent of the construction of the sen- 
tence which so strongly marked the distinction 
between the artillery and public property, and 
slaves and private property, the process, by which 
the article had been drawn up, demonstrated, be- 
yond all question, that a distinction between them 
was intendéd and understood by both parties. 
The first projet of the treaty had been presented 
by us. This had been required, and even insisted 


lupon by the British plenipotentiaries. ‘The arti- 


cle was, therefore, drawn up by us, and our in- 
tention certainly was to secure the restoration 
both of the public and private property, including 
slaves, which had been in any manner captured 
on shore during the war. The projet was re- . 
turned to us with a limitation upon the restoration 
of property, whether public or private, to such 
as had been in the places when captured, and 
should remain there at the time of the evacuation. 
We assented to this so far as artillery and public 
property, which, by the usuges of war, is liable 
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to be taken and removed, but not with regard to 
private property and slaves, which we thought 
should, at all events, be restored, because they 
ought never to have been taken. We, therefore, 
proposed the transposition of the words, as stated 
in my letter to lord Castlereagh. ‘The construc- 
tion upon which the British commanders have 
carried away the slaves would annul the whole 
effect of the transposition of the words. Artille- 
ry and public property had, of course, been found, 
and could, therefore, be restored almost or quite 
exclusively in the forts or places occupied by 
troops. But there was not, perhaps, a slaye to 
carry away in all those which were occupied by 
he British when the treaty was concluded: and 
confine the stipulation relating to slaves within 
the same limits as those agreed to with regard to 
public property, would reduce them to a dead 
letter. He said that perhaps the British plenipo- 
tentiaries had agreed to the transposition of the 
words there, at Ghent, without referring to the 
government here ; and that although the intention 
of the parties might be developed by reference 
to the course of the negotiatious, yet the ultimate 
construction must be upon the words of the treaty 
us they stood. He would see Mr. Goulburn, and 
inquire of him how they understocd this transpo- 
sition; but certainly for himself, (and he could 
speak for the whole government here) he had 
considered them only as promising not to carry 
away slaves from the places which were occupied 
by their forces, and which they were to evacuate. 
There were, perhaps, few or no slaves in the 
places then occupied by them, but there was a 
probability at the time when the treaty was signed 
that New-Orleans, and other parts of the southern 
states, might be in their possession at the time of 
the exchange of the ratifications. Ifthey had un- 
derstood the words to imply that persons who, 
from whatever motive, had taken refuge under 
the protection of the British forces, should be de- 
livered up to those who, to say the least, must 
feel unkindly towards them, and might treat them 
harshly, they should have objected to it. Some- 
thing else, he could not say what, would have 
been proposed. I said I had referred to the pro- 
gress of the negotiation, and the protocol of con- 
ferences, only as confirming what I thought the 
evident purport of the words 6f the treaty. To 
speak in perfect candor, I would not undertake 
to say that the British plenipotentiaries had taken 
a view of the subject different from that of their 
government. But certainly we had drawn up 
the article without any anticipation that New Or- 
leans, or other southern ports, not then in their 
possession, would, at the ratification of the treaty, 
be occupied by them. Our intentions were to 
provide that no slaves should be carried away. 
We had no thought of disguising or concealing 
those inicutions. 

Had the Briush plenipotentiaries asked of us 
an explanation of our proposal to transpose the 
words we should certainly have given it; we evi- 
dently had an object in making the proposal, and 
we thought the words themselves fuliy disclosed 
it. Gur cbhjcct was the restoration of all property, 
including slaves which, by the usages of war 
among civilized nations. ought not to have been 
taken. Ail private property on shore was of that 
deseription ; it was entitled, by the laws of war, 
to exemption from capture—slaves were private 
property. Lord Liverpool said that he thought 
they could not be considered precisely under the 
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general denomination of private property 
ble or a chair, for instance, might be tak 
restored without changing its condition 

living and human being was entitled to othe 
siderations. 
no such distinction; the words implicit] 


; ata 
en and 
but a 
: T con. 
1 replied that the treaty had marked 


: : Y recog. 
nized slaves as private property—in the article al 


luded to “ slaves or other private property” Not 
that [ meant to deny the principle assumed by 
him; most certainly a living, sentient being, and 
still more a human being, was to be regarded in 
a different light from the inanimate matter of 
which other private property might consist. And 
if, on the ground of that difference, the British 
plenipotentiaries had objected to restore the one 
while consenting to restore the other, we should 
readily have discussed the subject; we might 
have accepted or objected to the proposal they 
would have made. But what could that proposal 
have been? Upon what ground'could Great Bri. 
tain have refused to restore them? was it because 
they had been seduced away from their masters 
by the promises of British officers? But had they 
taken New Orleans, or any other southern city, 
would not all the slaves in it have had as much 
claim to the benefit of such promises as the fugi. 
tives from their masters elsewhere? how then 
could the place, if it had been taken, have been 
evacuated according to the treaty, without carry. 
ing away any slaves, if the pledge of such promises 
was to protect them from being restored to their 
owners? It was true, proclamations inviting 
slaves to desert from their masters had been issu. 
ed by British officers; we considered them as 
deviations from the usages of war; we believed 
that the British government itself would, when 
the hostile passions, arising from the state of war, 
should subside, consider them in the same light; 
that Great Britain would then be willing to restore 
the property or to indemnify the sufierers by its 
loss: if she felt bound to make good tie promises 
of her officers to the slaves, she might sti!l be 
willing to do an act of justice, by compensating 
th» owners of the slaves for the property which 
had been irregularly taken from them. Without 
entering into a discussion which might have been 
at once unprofiitable and irritating, she might 
consider this engagement only as a promise to 
pay to the ewners of the slaves the valuc of those 
of them which might be carried away. Lord Li- 
verpool manifested no dissutisfuction at these re- 
marks, nor did he attempt to justifv the proclama- 
tion to which I particularly alluded.” 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Adams to Mr. Monroe, 
dated London, 5th September, 1815. 

“In compliance with your instructions, 1 have 
this day addressed lord Castlereagh, claiming pay- 
ment from the British government for the slaves 
carried away from Cumberland Island and the ad- 


joining waters, afier the ratification of the treaty 


of peace, and in contravention to one of the ex- 
press stipulations of that treaty. d 

“ My preceding despatches, Nos. 9 and 10, will 
have informed you of the steps t had taken by an 
official letter to lord Castlereagh, and by a person- 
al interview with the earl of Liverpool, in relation 
to this subject, previous to the receipt of your 
last instructions. ‘lhe letter to lord Castlereagh 
has hitherto remained unans‘vered, and lord Liver- 
pool made no attempt to answer either the rea- 





soning of your letter on the subject to Mr. Baker, 
or the statement of the proof with regard to the 
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meaning of the article, resulting from the manner 
in which it had been drawn up and agreed to. 
‘The substance of what he said was, that in agree- 
ing to the article as it stands, they had not been 
aware that it would bind them to_restore the 
slaves whom = officers had enticed away by 
ises of freedom. 

gery case of these slaves, carried away from 
Cumberland, seems not even to admit of the dis. 
tinction to which Mr. Baker and lord Liverpool 
resorted; yet the prospect of obtaining either 
restoration or indemnity, appears to me not more 
favorable in this case than in many other of the 
same class. If there were any probability that 
this government would admit the principle ot 
making indemnity, 1t would become necessary for 
ine to remark, that the list of slaves transmitted to 
me, and of which I have sent to lord Castlercagh 
a copy, is not an authenticated document—it 1s, 
itself, merely-a copy ofa paper, under the simple 
signature of two persons, one of them an officer in 
the service of the United States, and the other, 
apparently, a private individual. Jt can scarcely 
be expected that the British government, or, in- 
deed, any other, would grant a large sum of in- 
demnities upon evidence of this description. Nei- 
ther could I feel myself prepared to bargain for 
the value of these slaves, according to a general 
conjectural estimate of their value. I have made 
the offer under the full conviction that it will not 
be accepted. But if indemnity should ever be 
consented by this government to be made, the 
claims are of a nature to be settled only by a 
board of commissioners, authorized to scrutinize, 
in judicial forms, the evidence in support of them. 
Ihave also thought it would give a further sanc- 
tion to the claim, to advance it while offering, 
still, to this governmnt the alternative of restoring 
the slaves themselves.” 

{We here omit several letters, not necessary to 
explain the grounds of the difference of opinion 
between the two governments. ] 

Copy of a note fiom lord Bathurst ta Mr. Adams, 
dated October 25, 1815. 

The undersigned, one of his majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state, has had the honor to receive 
Mr. Adams’ letters of ‘the 9th of August and 5th 
of September last; the first of which, recites the 
first article of the treaty of Ghent, and requires 
“that his majesty’s naval communders, who at the 
restoration of peace between the United States 
and Great Britain were stationed on the American 
coast, should restore the slaves takcn by them, 
from their owners, in the United States, during 
the war, and then in their possession.” ‘This 
claim is set up in consequence of the following in- 
terpretation which is given to the first article of 
the said treaty by the government of the United 
States, in as fur as it relates to slaves and private 
property, namely: “That in evacuating all places 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, and 
in departing from their waters, the British com- 
manders were bound not to carry away any slaves, 
or other private property of tue citizens of the 
United States, which had been taken upon their 
shores.” And it takes its origin from a different 
construction, of the same article of the treaty, by 
his majesty’s naval officers on the coast of Ameri- 


SATURDAY, 





ca, Who (according to Mr. Monroe’s letter to. Mr. 
Baker of the 1st of April) contend that “ slaves, 
aud sther private property, are comprised under 
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the same regulation with artillery and other pub- 

lic property, and that none ought, in consequence, 

to be restored, except such as were, at the time 

of the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty, 

in the forts and places where they were original- 

ly taken.” 

The arguments brought forward by the Ame- 

rican government, in support of their understand- 

ing of the first article of the treaty of Ghent, rest. 
partly upon such collateral evidence as may be 

deduced from the intention of the negotiators, at 
the time they drew up that article. ‘The under- 

signed need not remind Mr. Adams of the incon- 
venience which would result, were the partics 
upon whom treaties are binding to recur to the 
intentions of the negotiators of such treaty, in- 
stead of taking as their guide the context of the 
treaty itsclf, on any point of controversy respect- 
ing it. 

rhe undersigned is, however, willing to waive 
this objection. In this instance, it would appear 
that the alteration in the original article proposed 
by the British commissioners, was introduced by 
a verbal amendment suggested by the American 
plenipotentiaries. Many alterations of this kind 
took place, sometimes at the suggestion of one 
party and sometimes of the other, but it surely is 
not meant tobe inferred from this that a change 
of phrase, prefessedly verbal, is to be taken as 
necessarily denoting or importing an admitted 
change of construction. It is certainly possible 
that one party may propose an alteration with a 
mental reservation of some construction of his 
own, and that he may assent to it, on a firm per- 
suasion that the construction continues to be the 
same ; and that therefore he may conciliate, and 
yet concede nothing by giving his assent. The 
proposed alteration was considered as merely ver- 
bal—no suspicion appears to have been entertain- 
ed that it changed the stipulation as originally in- 
troduced: and it is not averred that the American 
plenipotentiaries then thought of the construction 
now set up by their government. ‘The meaning 
of the British negotiators is admitted to have been 
made quite apparent by their projet, and as no- 
thing passed indicative of any objections to it on 
the part of the Amcrican commissioners, or of any 
departure from it by the British negotiators when 
the alteration was suggested by one party and 
acceded to by the other; and as there was no dis- 
cussion on the propriety. of making the restitution 
more extensive as to slaves, and other private 
property, than as to the other property mention- 
ed, the undersigned cannot subscribe to the con- 
clusions which Mr. Adams and his government 
have drawn from this mannerof viewing the sub- 
ject. The undersigned will now proceed to ex- 
amine that part of the subject which regards the 
construction that has been given to the context of 
the article in question by the government of the 
United States. 

By the first article of the treaty, it is stipulated 
that “ there shall be a firm and universal peace be- 
tween his Britannic majesty and the United States, 
and between their respective countries, territories, 
cities, towns, and people of every degreé, without 
exception of places or persons. All hostilities both 
by sca and land shall cease as soon as this trcaiy 
shall have been ratified by both parties as hercin- 
after mentioned, All territory, places, and pesses- 
sions whatsoever, taken by either party from the 
other during the War, or which may be taken after 





the signing of this treaty, excepting ouly the islands 
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hereinafter mentioned, shall be restored without {] then is, under what conditions is it stipulated that 


delay, and without causing any destruction or car- 
rying away any of the artillery, or other public 
property originally captured in the said forts or || the words in this article, private property js én 
pluces and which shall remain therein upon the ex- {/ leased from all the conditions under which jt ‘s 
change of the ratifications of this treaty; or any |}dmitted that public property is to be restored 
slaves or other private property. And allarchives, > 


| private property (slaves inclusive) is to be re 
stored? If it be contended that by the POsition of 





the restitution becomes in that case unconditional 


records, deeds, and papers, either of a public na- But Mr. Monroe does not contend for an uncon. 


ture or belonging to private persons, which in the | 
course of the war may have fallen into the hands || mit that the stipulation respecting private pi 
of the officers of either party shall be, as far gf ty is not a new and substantial stipulation, 
may be practicable, forthwith restored and deli- | 
vered to the proper authorities and persons to |/* carrying away,” which, in the pre 
whom they respectively belong. Such of the is- 
Jands in the Bay of Passamaquoddy as are claimed 
by both partics, shall remain in the possession of | vate property. But if the words “ carrying away” 


the party in whose occupation they may be at the 


time of the exchange of the ratifications of this entirely arbitrary it is to say that the interve 
treaty, until the decision respecting the title to |) words do apply to the one and do not apply t 


ditional restitution ; and, therefore, seems to ad 


"oper. 
ae . inde. 
pendent of preceding words, but that the words 
: cedin art 
of the sentence, apply to the restitution of publi 
property apply equally to the restitution of 


pri- 
apply to private as well as_ public property, how 


hing 
0 the 





the said islinds shall have been made in coniormi- || other, although the words “ carrying away” gram. 


ty with the fourth article of this treaty. 
‘No disposition made by this treaty as to such 


ner a 00 of the islands and territories claimed 


»y both parties shall, in any manner, whatsoever, 
be construed to affect the right of either.” 

‘The main purport of the first article in the 
former part of it, relates to the general pacifica- 
tion, snd in the latter part of it to some of the di- 
rect consequences on the territorial possessions 
of the two countries, and the property within such 
possessions. As to the public property in the 
posts or places to be restored, it provides that if 
it shall have the double condition annexed to it 
of having been originally captured therein, and 
of remaining therein when the ratilications are 
exchanged, then such property is to be restored, 
and it is not to be destroyed or carricd away. It 
would surely have been unusual and unreasonable 
to have stipulated for the restitution of any pro- 
perty which never had belonged to the fort or 
place, or which had been already destroyed or 
carried away sous no longer in fairness to have 
been considered as belonging to it, for it would 
seem to have no connexion with the subject mat- 
ter of that part of the article in which the stipula- 
tion concerning it must be supposed to occur. 
As to public property, it appears quiie piain that 
the carrying away here spoken of, is fom the fort 
or place to which it belonged, and from no other; 
for the condition which is admitted to apply to 
that would otherwise have no application at all: 
and no sound reason can be given why the condi- 
tion might not, in both its branches, apply as well 
to private as to public property—provided the 
construction would fairly admit of it. Both par- 
tics appear to agree as to the conditions which 
reiate t6 pubdiic property. But then immediately 
follow, in the same sentence, the words * or any 
slaves vr other private property.” And here the 
question is whether slaves, and other private pro- 
perty, we to be restored under the same | mita- 
tion provided in the same article, and in that pari 
of it which immediately precedes the words in 
question, dr whciler uicy are to restored under 
different provisions? tu the first place the words 
do not admit of, nor is it contended by either party 
that there is, any distinction whatever made im this 
article between slaves and other private property ; 
they are incontestably placed on the same foot- 
ing, and whatever stipulations in this article apply 
to slaves as one descripiion of private property, 


nust of necessity apply equally to all other private | 


pioperty referred to in the article. ‘The questicn 


i matically govern both? 

Admitiing, however, this arbitrary construction, 
istill it would be more extensive than that for 
jwhich Mr. Monroe contends. For in that case 

| there would be no limitation assigned as to the 
| place where the private property was originally 
{captured, nor any limitation as to the place from 
| whence the private property was not to be car. 
‘med away. Allinerchant vessels, thevefore, cap. 
‘tured on the high seas, and their effects, must, ac. 
'cording to this construction, be restored, even if 
they should not be within the limits of the United 
/ States at the time of the exchange of the ratifica. 
ltions. Neither would there be any limitation as 
jto the time subsequent to which the carrying 
jaway is not to take place. It might be from the 
commencement of the war—or from the signature 
i of the treaty—or from the exchange of the ratifi- 
ications: whereas, Mir. Monroe contends, that the 
| places where they had been originally captured, 
j the piaces from whence they must not be carried 
, away, and the period to which this limitation ap. 
| plies, are well ascertained by the first article, 
| According to the construction of this article, by 
‘the American government, the private property 
lin contemplation is limited to such as had been 
' originally captured within the territories of the 
United States; and such property, so captured, 
must net be carried away atter the exchange of 
{the ratifications, nor from any place within the 
limits of the United States, whether this private 
|| property be at that period in American ports, or 
| British ships of war, or British vessels. But ‘if 
| the first article provide for all these stipulations, 
jone of them placing pris ate property on the same 
‘footing as that on which, by the same, public pro- 
j perty is placed, and the others establishing’ dis- 
similar conditions, it is impossible to look at those 
| passages in this first article, which can alone be 
made to apply to such provisions, and not be at 
lane satistied that these limitations cannot be ex- 
|tracted, without such omissions and interpolations 
llasthe undersigned is persuaded that it is not the 
intention of the Amervican government to main- 
itain, As to the application of this article to pri- 
vate property on ship-board, neither does the first 
article itself, nor did any discussion respecting: it, 
|| express or refer to any such resutution of proper- 
jty, remaining in British ships of war or Biitish 
vessels. There are not only no words in the arti- 
cle which stipulate such a provision, but there is 
a provision in second article, which stipulates 
‘the contrary. By the second, the conditions are 
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stipulated on which vessels and their effects are 
to be restored—they are to be restored if the ves- 
sels be not captured until after & given time from 
the exchange of the ratifications. If the vessels 
were captured previous to the time limited, nei- 
ther they nor their effects are to be restored, 
wherever such vessels with their effects may be, 
although they should bé within the limits of the 
United States; yet according to the stipulations 
of the second article, which have a direct appli- 
cation to private property on ship-board, if they 
have been captured within a limited time, they 
may be carried away at any subsequent period 
without reference to the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions. ‘To Mr. Monroe’s observation, that de- 
struction, in the first article, cannot apply to 
slaves, it might be sufficient to answer, that the 
expression may certainly apply to other private 
property, and that the stipulations which apply to 
one must apply to the other; but the observation 
is, in truth, not material to the question at issue, 
because the point in dispute is not with reference 
to private property destroyed, but to private pro- 
perty carried away; which words, it is admitted, 
do apply to slaves and other private property. 
‘The question, then, seems to be this: Is that con- 
struction the true one, which is the most simple 
and is grammatically correct, and was that which 
it is admitted one of the contracting parties in- | 
tended, and against which the other did not at the | 
time object? or is that construction to be adopted | 
which was not at the time professed—which the | 
words of the article do not express, and which is | 
in contravention of the article which immediately | 
follows it? 

In this alternative, the undersigned has no hesi- 
tation in communicating to Mr. Adams, that the 
British government is under the necessity of ad-' 
hering to the construction of the disputed point ' 
in the first article of the treaty of Ghent, as set | 
forth in this note, much as it has to regret, that 
the construction should differ so widely from that : 
of the government of the United States. 

The undersigned requests Mr. Adams to ac- 








cept the assurances of his high consideration. 
_ (Signed) BATHURST. 
Foreign Office, 
October 25, 1815. 





Extract of a letter from the secretary of state to Mr. 
aidams, dated November 16, 1815. 


* it cannot be doubted that the British govern- 
ment will make a just indemnity to the owners for : 
the slaves who were carried from the United 
States by the British officers, in violation of the 
treaty of peace. The construction of the article ' 
relating to this subject, given in my letter to Mr. ! 
Baker, and maintained with so much reason and 
force in your conference with lord Liverpool, is | 
that alone which can be admitted here. The pal- 
pable violation of the treaty by the British offi- 
cers, in carrying those persons off, after the peace 
was proclumed, from the presence of their own- 
ers, excited a sensibility which need not be de- 
scribed. A vigorous effort of the government to 
obtain justice is claimed and expected by them. 
Lists of the slaves taken from Cumberland Island 
and ‘Tangiers, have already been forwarded, and 
lists of those taken from other parts will be for- 
warded when obtained.” 
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Extract of a letter from the secretary of state to Mr. 
Adams, dated November 20, 1815. 

“It is not expected that the British government 
will pay for any slaves who were carried from the 
United States, in violation of the treaty, of which 
satisfactory proof is not adduced. The proof ap- 
plicable to those who were taken from Cumber- 
land and Tangier Islands, will, I presume, be 
placed on the strongest ground; and I have no 
doubt that proof equally strong may be obtained 
of the removal of many others, who were carried 
off after the peace, in British ships; from other 
guarters. It is important that the principle be 
first established, that the British government will 
pay for the slaves carried off in violation of the 
treaty. ‘The manner of liquidating the claims is 
the next poinc to be arranged. The mode sug- 
gested by you, the appointment of a board of 
commissioners, with full powers to investigate 
every case, is thought the most eligible, indeed 
the only one that could do justice to the parties. 
This board ought to consist of one or more com- 
missioners, to be appointed in equal number by 
each government, and to hold its session in the 
United States.” 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Adams to the secretary 
of stute, dated at London, the 8th of February, 
1816. : 
“In adverting to the subject of the slaves, I 1e- 

minded him (lord Castlereagh) that there were 

thiee distinct points relating fo them which had 
been under discussion between the two goverm- 
ments. The first regarding the slaves ,carriied 
away by the British commanders from the United 

States contrary, as the American government 

holds, to the express stipulation of the treaty of 

Ghent. After referring to the correspondence 

which has taken place on this topic at Washing- 

ton, and here, I observed that the last note «on- 
cerning it, which I had received from lord Bath- 
urst, seemed to intimate that this government had 


| taken its final determination'on the matter; that 


I hoped it was not so—I hoped they would give 
it further consideration—it had been the cause of 
so much anxiety to my government—it was urged 
so constantly and so earnestly in my instructions. 
The language of the treaty appeared to us so 
clear and unequivocal, the violation of it, in car- 
rying away the slaves, so manifest, and the losses 
of property occasioned to our citizens so consi- 
derable, aud so serious, that I would not alsandon 
the hope that further consideration would be 
given to it here, and ultimately that satisfaction 
would be made to the United States on this cause 
of complaint. Lord Castlereagh said that he had 
not seen the correspondence to which I referred, 
but that he would have it looked up, and examine 
it. There was, I told him, a special rey)resenta- 
tion concerning eleven slaves taken from Mr. 
Downinan by the violation of a flag of truce sent 
ashore by captain Barrie: I had also received 
from lord Bathurst an answer relative t«> this com- 
plaint, stating that it had been referred, to captain 
Barrie for a report, and giving the substance of 
that which he had made. It did not disprove any 
of the facts alleged by Mr. Downman:; but I must 
remark that captain Barrie was himsce If the officer 


| who had sent the flag of truce, and who was re- 


sponsible for the violation of it; and that as.a ge- 
neral principle it was scarcely to be expected 
that satisfaction for an injury could e-ver be obtain- 
ed, if the report of the person upon, whom it was 
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charged shoul! be received as a conclusive an- 
swer to the complaint. He said he supposed the 
complaint itself was only the allegation of an in- 
dividual, and that naturally reference must be 
made to the officer complained of for his answer 
to the charge. LI replied that the documents I 
had furnished copies of, in Mr. Downman’s case, 
did not consist merely of his allegations; there 
were affidavits of several other persons—taken 
indeed ex parte because they could not be taken 
otherwise ; but they were full and strong to the 
points, both of the violation of the flag and of the 
carrying away of the slaves He said he did not 
know how they could proceed otherwise, unless 
the affair were of sufficient importance for the ap- 
pointment of commissioners by the two govern- 
ments; but he had not seen the papers, and would 
look into them.” 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Adams to Mr. Monroe, 
dated London, 17th February, 1816. 

“ The note respecting the slaves carried away 
is.a reply to that which I received from earl 
Bathurst in October last, as an answer to your let- 
ter to Mr. Baker, and to my letters of the 9th 
August and 5th September last, to lord Castle- 
reagh. A copy of lord Bathurst’s note was trans- 
mitted to you immediately after it was received. 
The determination to retuse all satisfaction for 
this glaring violation of the treaty appeared, by 
the note, to be so settled and peremptory that I 
thought it would be most prudent to allow seme 
interval of time to elapse previous to exposing all 
the distortion of facts and perversion of argument 
with which it abounded. 1 found upon the con- 
versation with lord Castlereagh that he had seen 
none of the papers which had passed on this ques- 
tion during his absence in France, and this cir- 
eumstance has afforded a proper occasion for urg- 
ing the discussion again.” : 


«Mr. Adams to the right honorable lord viscount Cas- 
tlereagh, his majesty’s principal secretary of state 
for the department of foreign affairs. 

The undersigned, envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary from the United States of 
America, requests the attention of lord Castle- 
reagh to the letters which he had the honor of 
addressing to his lordship on the 9th of August 
and 5th of September last, in relation to the 
slaves belonging to the citizens of the United 
States, carried away by the naval commanders of 
the British forces from places within the United 
States subsequently to the peace, between the 
two countries, and in violation cf the engagement 
in the first article of the treaty of Ghent. 

In pressing this subject once more upon the 
consideration of his majesty’s government, the 
undersigned deems it necessary to state the terms 
of the stipulation in the treaty, and the facts in 
breach of st, constituting the injury for which he 
is instructed to ask redress from the justice 
and good faith of the British government. 

The stipulation of the treaty is as follows: 

* All territory, places, and possessions what- 
ever, taken by either party from the other during 
the war, or which may be taken after the signing 
of this treaty, excepting only the islands herein- 
after mentioned, shall be restored without delay, 
and without causing any destruction, or carrying 
away any of the artillery or other public property 
originally captared in the said forts or places, and 
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| which shall remain therein upon the exchange of 
| the ratifications of this treaty; or any slaves op 
'other private property.” 

The facts in violation of this stipulation are 
that in evacuating sundry places within the 
| United States, which had been taken by'the Bri. 
tish forces during the war, the British naval com. 
manders did carry away great numbers of slaves 
| belonging to citizens of the United States. In his 
‘letter of the Sth of September, the undersigned 
had the honor of enclosing a list of seven hundred 
and two slaves carried away, after the ratification 
of the treaty of peace, from Cumberland Island 
and the waters adjacent, in the state of Georgia, 
by the forces under the command of rear admiral 
Cockburn, with the names of the slaves, and those 
of their owners, citizens of the United States, 4 
number, perhaps, still greater was carried away 
from ‘Tangier Island, in the state of Virginia, and 
from other places, lists of whom, and of their pro- 
prietors, the undersigned expects to be enabled, 
in like manner, to produce. The only foundation 
which these naval commanders have alleged for 
this procedure was a construction of the para. 
graph containing this stipulation, so contrary to 
its grammatical sense and obvious purport, that 
the undersigned is well assured if the saine phrase 
had occurred in any municipal contract between 
individuals, no judicial tribunal in this kingdom 
would entertain, for a moment, a question upon 
it; a construction under which the whole opera- 
tion of the words “ slaves or other private proper- 
ty” was annihilated, by extending to them the 
limitation confined by the words of the treaty, to 
artillery and public property. 

In addition to the unequivocal import of the 
words, the undersigned, in his letter of the 9th of 
August, adduced the manner in which the article 
had been drawn up, discussed, and finally agreed 
upon at the negotiation of the treaty, to prove 
that the intention of the parties had been con- 
formable to the plain letter of the article. It was 
intimated in the answer to his two letters, which 
he had the honor of receiving from earl Bathurst, 
that some inconvenience might result, if the par. 
ties upon whom treaties are hinding were to re- 
cur to the intentions of the negotiators of such 
treaty, instead of taking, as their guide, the con. 
text of the treaty itself, on any point of controver- 
sy respecting it. In reply to which, the under- 
signed observes, that his letter did not recur to 
the intentions of the negotiators, but to the inten- 
tions of the parties to the treaty, as manifested in 
the process of drawing up and agreeing to the 
article ; and not evento them, instead of the con- 
text of the treaty itself, but to support and main- 
tain the context of the treaty against what he 
deemed a misconstruction, equally at variance 
with the rules of grammar and the intentions of 
the parties. 

{t is observed, in lord Bathurst’s answer, that 
in this insta.ce, the article as it stands was agreed 
to, by a verbal amendment suggested by the Ame- 
rican plenipotentiaries, to the original article pro- 
posed by the British commissioners. Far other- 
wise—the original article was proposed by the 
American, and not by the British plenipotentia- 
ries. The original article proposed, that in eva- 
cuating the places to be restored, no property, 
public or private, artillery or slaves, should be 
carried away. An alteration was proposed by 








the British” plenipotentiaries, and its obgect was; 
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to limit the property to be restored with the 
places, to such as had been originally a 
the places, and should be remaining there at t he 
time of the exchange of the ratifications, The 
reason alleged for this alteration applied only to 
public property. It might be impracticable to 
restore property which, though originally captur- 
ed in the places, might have been removed from 
it before the exchange of the ratifications. ‘ 

But private property, not having been subject 
to legitimate capture with the places, was not lia- 
ble to the reason of the imitation ; to which the 
American plenipotentiaries, therefore, assented 
only so far as related to artillery and public pro- 
perty; they did not assent to it as related to 
slaves and other private property. It was not a 
mere verbal alteration which they proposed: 
they adhered, in relation to slaves and other pri- 
vate property, to their original draft of the article, 
while they consented to the preposed alteration 
with regard to artillery and public property. To 
this qualified acceptance the British commission- 
ers agreed; nor need the undersigned remind 
lord Castlereagh that the British plenipotentiaries 
did not sign the treaty of Ghent until this article, 
as finally agreed to, and every other important 
part of the treaty had been submitted to the Bri- 
tish government itself, and received their sanction 
and approbation. . ; ; 

If lord Bathurst had taken this, which is pre- 
sented as the true view of the circumstances un- 
der which the article in question was drawn up 
and adopted, the undersigned is persuaded that 
he would have been spared the necessity of ad- 
verting to the following passage of his lordship’s 
answer, in which the undersigned trusts that some 
error of a copyist has left its meaning imperfectly 
expressed : 

“It is certainly possible that one party may 
propose an alteration, with a mental reservation 
of some construction of his own, and that he may 
assent to it on the firm persuasion that the con- 
struction continues to be the same; and that, 
therefore, he may conciliate and yet cortcede no- 
thing by giving his assent.” 

The only sense which the undersigned can dis- 
cover in this sentence as it stands, is that a party 
may conciliate and yet concede nothing, by as- 
senting to an alteration insidiously proposed by 
himself. Impossible as it is that such could have 
been lord Bathurst’s real meaning, the undersign- 
ed is equally unwilling to believe that his lordship 
intended to insinuate that, in the case of the sti- 
pulation now in question, an alteration was, on 
the part of the United States, proposed with a 
mental reservation of a construction not then 
avowed, which was assented to by Great Britain 
with a firm persuasion that under the alteration 
the construction would remain the same. The 
undersigned must be allowed to say that there 
was nothing in the transaction referred to which 
could justify such an insinuation; that the article, 
as originally drawn by the American plenipoten- 
tiaries and presented to the British government, 
was plain and clear; that it admitted. of no other 
construction than that for which the American go- 
vernment now contends; that it avowedly and 
openly contained a stipulation that in the cvacua- 
tion of all the territories, places, and possessions, 
to be restored, ne slave should be carried away ; 
that an alteration was proposed by the British 
plenipotentiaries, which was accepted only in 
part; that in this partial acceptance the British 
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government acquiesced, the undersigned will cer- 
tainly not say with a mental reservation to make 
up by a subsequent construction of their own, for 
the part to which the United States did not as- 
sent ; but he doesdeem it his duty to say that 
when Great Britain proposed an aiteration to that 
of the meaning of which there could be no doubt, 
and when the alteration was accepted conditional- 
ly and under a modification to which she agreed, 
she was bound to perceive that the modification, 
thus insisted upon by the other party, was not a 
mere verbal change in the phraseology of her 
proposal, but, so far as it extended, a substantial 
adherence to the original draft of the article. 

It is further urged in lord Bathurst’s answer, 
that the construction contended for by the Ameri- 
can government is inconsistent with another arti- 
cle of the treaty, for that it would require the re- 
storation of the merchant vessels and their effects, 
captured on the high seas, even if they should not 
be within the limits of the United States at the 
time of the exchange of the ratifications. The 
undersigned is not aware how such an inference 
can be drawn from any thing that has passed be- 
tween the two governments on the subject. Mer- 
chant vessels and effects, captured on the high 
seas, are, by the laws of war between civilized na- 
tions, lawfnl prize, and by the capture become the 
property of the captors. It was never asserted 
by the American government that the stipulation 
in question could mean that in evacuating the pla- 
ces taken within the terrtorial jurisdiction of ei- 
ther party, the other should be precluded from 
carrying away his own property. But as, by the 
same usages of civilized nations, private property 
is not the subject of lawful capture in war upon 
the Jand, it is perfectly clear that in every stipula- 
tion private property shall be respected, or that 
upon the restoration of places taken during the 
war it shall not be carried away, the meaning of 
the expressions is defined by the subject matter to 
which they relate, and extends only to the pro- 
perty of the party from whom the place was taken, 
or of persons under his allegiance. But in the 
present case it will not be pretended that the 
slaves whose removal is complained of as a breach 
of the compact, were the property either of his 
majesty, of the naval.offiicers in his service who 
carried them away, or of any of his subjects. They 
were the property of citizens of the United States; 
precisely the species of property which it was ex- 
pressly stipulated should not be carried away: 
And far from setting up now, as is suggested in 
lord, Bathurst’s note, a construction not thought of 
when the treaty was formed, the American go- 
vernment do but claim the performance of the sti- 
pulation in the only sense which could be applied 
to it at that time. That the British government 
gave it then amy other construction was not only 
never communicated to the government of the 
United States, but it was imposible to be foreseen 
by them. When Great Britain had solemnly a- 
greed, without hinting an objection, to the princi- 
ple of restoring captured slaves, it could not be 
oreseen that the engagement would be narrowed 
down to nothing by a strained extension of them, of 
a condition limited, by the words of the treaty, to 
another species of property. It was impossible to . 
anticipate a construction of animportant stipulation 
which should annihilate its operation. [t was im- 
possible to anticipnte that a stipulation not to car- 
ry away any slaves, would, by the British ¢govern- 





ment, be considered as faithfully executed by Bri- 
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» 
tish officers in carrying away all the slaves in their | 
possession. 

The undersigned concludes with the esarncst 
hope, that his majesty’s government, reviewing | 
the subject in the spirit of candour and of justice, | 
will accede to the proposal which he has been in- | 
structed to offer, and make provision to indemnify | 
the owners of slaves which were carried away in 
contravention to the engagement of the treaty. | 

He is happy to avail himself of the occasion to 
renew to lord Castlereagh the assurance of his 
hight consideration. 

(Signed) 

18, Craven-sireet, 

W7th February, 1816. 

Extract of a letter from John Quincy Adams, minis- 
ter plenipotentiary of the United States at London, 
to the Secretary of State, duted at Loudon, the 
15th of April, 1816. 

* Since this interview with lord Castlereagh I 
have received from hima note respecting the 
slaves carried away from the United States after 
the ratification of the peace. A copy of it is en- 
closed ; to reply to it at present would be to 
no purpose. I shall wait for your further instruc- 
tions.” 


JOUN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Copy of a letter from lord Castlereagh to Mv. Adams, 
dated April 13th, 1816. 

The undersigned has the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of Mr Adams’ note of the 17th of Fe- 
bruary, claiming, on behalf of the United States, 
all such slaves belonging to their citizens as had 
been carried away by the naval commanders of 
the British forces, from places within the Cnited 
States, subsequently to the peace between the 
two countries. ; 

‘The grounds upon which his majesty’s govern- 
ment felt themselves compelled to withhold their 
acquiescence in the claim of tiie United States, as 
preferred in Mr. Adams’ former note of the 9th 
of August, have been already fully explained by 
lord Bathurst in his communication on the 2d of 
October: It does not, therefore, appear to the 
undersigned to be requisite again to discuss at 
any length the construction of the first article of 
the treaty of Ghent. Agreeing entirely in the 
arguments urged by earl Bathurst on this subject, 
the undersigned can never admit that constrne- 
tion of the article to be the true one which would 
apply to the restoration of slaves a dierent rule 
#om that applicable to private property ; or which, 
admitting that the restoration of private property, 
slaves inclusive, is to be subjected to some limi- 
tations, applies to it a different degree of limita- 
tion from that conveyed in the words immediate- 
ly preceding. 

His majesty’s government have always been 
ready to admit the most liberal construction of the 
article in question. ‘hey have never pretended 
to resist thé claim of the United States to indem- 
nification for slaves or private property belonging 
to their citizens, which can be proved to have 
been in plaees directed to be restored by the trea- 
ty of Ghent at the date of the exchange of the 
ratifications, and to have been afterwards removed. 
But they do and must ever deny that the United 
States can have any claim to property not actual- 
ly in the places which, by the stipulations of the 
treaty, were to be restored at the time specified 
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qually unsupported by any thing which passed jn 
the discussion of that treaty, or even by the of. 
ginal projet of that treaty as offered by the 4. 
merican negouators, 

That projet, indeed, required that the places 
should be restored without carrying away any pri- 
vate property. Ifit had been then intended to 
provide for the restoration of all private property 
originally captured in the places, instead of prohi. 
biting its removal, the article would have POsitive- 
ly enjoined the restoration. What had been pre- 
viously removed could not become the subject of 
the prohibition, for not being in the place to be 
restored, it could not be carried away. Undep 
this projet, therefore, a removal previous to the 
ratification of the treaty, was adinitted to bar the 
claim of the Cnited States, without reference ¢- 
ther to the distance to which the property had 
been removed to, the actual state of the property, 
whether on ship board or on British territory, or 
to the length of time which had elapsed since its 
removal. 

The undersigned, therefore, considers it im- 
possible to maintain that the insertion of the 
words, “ originally captured in the said places 
which sha!l remain therein upon the exchange of 
the ratifications of this treaty,” (words which 
must be admitted, at least, of a restrictive nature,) 
can have given to the original proposition of the 
American plenipotentiaries a greater latitude than 
it originaliy possessed. 

The undersigned trusts that the government of 
the United States will, upon these considerations, 
not be disposed further to urge the general claim 
to indemnification which was the subject of Mr. 
Adams’ former notes. Animated with a sincere 
disposition to act towards all powers with the 
strictest justice and good faith, his majesty’s go- 
vernment will be most happy to attend to any re- 
presentation on the part of the United States 
which may have for its object the restoration or 
indemnification for the loss of property of her 
citizens actually removed from places within the 
territory of the United States, subsequent to the 
ratification of the treaty of Ghent. But at the 
same time, the undersigned cannot consider any 
property which had been, previous to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, removed on ship board, as pro- 
perty forming a subject of such representation. 

The undersigned begs to renew to Mr. Adams 
the assurances of his high consideration. 

(Signed) CASTLEREAGH. 
Extract of aletter feom the Secretary of State ta My. 
Adams, dated 21st May, 1816. 

“Should the British government persevere in 
its construction of the first article of the late trea- 
ty of peace, respecting slaves carried off in viola- 
tion, as we présume, of its obvious import, the 
president is willing to refer the question to the 
decision of some friendly power, which you wilk 
propose. A reference is suggested, by provisions 
in the treaty, applicable to anticipated differences 
in other instances; indeed, where such differen- 
ces exist, no better mode can be adopted for set- 
tling them in a satisfactory manner. In this in- 
stance, the interest is too important to be neglec- 
ted. It is impossible that the opinion of the Bri- 


the United States. There is no reason, therefore, 
why the United States should yield to the opinion 








therein, because such aclaim is utterly inconsis- 
tent with the provisions of the treaty, and is e- 


of Great Britain, more than that Great Britain 
should yield to that of the U. States.” 
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Extract of a letter from Mr. Adams to lord Castle- l 
reagh, dated 17th September, 1816. ; 
«4th. Slaves catried away from the United | 
States by British officers after the peace. of 
« As the construction given by his majesty’s | 
overnment to the first article of the treaty of| 
Ghent, in reference to the slaves carricd away 
from the United States, by British officers, after | 
the ratification of the peace, 1s so directly at vari-| 
ance with the constructign W hich the American i 
government think alone applicable to it, the un- \ 
dersigned has been further instructed to propose, i} 
that this question should be submitted to the i 
decision of some friendly sovereign. ‘This refer- }j 
ence is suggested by provisions in the treaty of i 
Ghent itself, applicable to the contingency of dif- | 
ferences in other instances ; and it is conceived, i 
that when such differences exist, no better mode 
can be adopted for sctiling them in a satisfactory 





manner.” | 
Viscount Castlereagh to Mr. Adams, dated Septem- | 
ber 28, 1816. 

Sin—I very much regret that the absence from 
London, at this season of the year, of several of| 
the prince regent’s ministers, will preclude me | 
from returning as early an answer to your note, of | 
the 17th, as | should wish, under the sense I en- |} 
tertain of the great importance of the seve ral ob- 
jects to which it invites the attention of this go- 
‘vernment. ; 

[have myself obtained the permission of the 
yrince regent to make a short excursion to Ire- || 
find, on my private affairs ; but I shall certainly |} 
return to London by the miidle of November, and |} 
shall lose no time as soon after that period as my |} 
colleagues shall be re-assembled, to bring the va- | 
rious objects referred to in your note under their 
deliberation. ‘ 

[ request you will accept the assurances of the 
high consideration with which I have the honor to |, 
be, Sif, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) CASTLEREAGH. 


John Quincy Adams, esz. Sc. &. 





From the New-York Gazette. 
REMARKABLE DOMESTIC MANUFACTUTES. 

The pieces of goods prepared by the American 
Tartars, and presented to Dr. Mitchill by Captain 
Richard Whiley, late of the United States army, 
are full of instruction. 

They consist wholly of animal materials and do 
not contain a single vegetable thread or filament. 
They are worked with curious art ; and the abili- 
ty displayed both in the design and in the execu- 
tion, are admirable. Thev were received by that 
distinguished officer, while he held the military 
command at Michillimackinak, as an offering of 
friendship on the part of an aged and venerable 
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One of its sides is embroidered with an interes- 
ting scene, wherein the hunters are exhibited as 
returning to the village after a successful. chase. 
The embroidery is performed with flexible slips 
of porcupine quills instead of thread. The stiteh- 
ing is so nicely done that the skin is not punctu- 
red throughout ina single instance ; the needle, 
as in skilful tayloring, passing deep enough in 
the leather to secure the work. The dyes, espe- 
cially the blue, yellow, and red, surpass every 
thing that our most able chemists and manufactu- 
rers can extract from the vegetables of the fo- 
rest. 

It was probably intended for a mantle or orna- 
mental covering for the shoulders ; all gentlemen, 
however, of a classical taste, are reminded by it, 
of the shield of Achilles as described by Homer. 

In the middle are two quadrupeds, apparently 
beasts of prey. From their long tails, it may be 
conjectured they are Conguars, and that the Hunt 
which is celebrated is that of the American Pan- 
ther. They are encompassed by a ring, as if that 
circumscribed space was allotted for their con- 
finement if alive, or for their deposit if dead. 

At the distance of an inch and more from this 
circle, there is a square of ten inches on each side, 
denoting the common area, or space assigned for 
general convenience in the centre of the village. 

Opposite the four sides of the square, there 
are four circles of about four inches diameter, and 

pposite the four angles of the same four more, 
representing the habitations of the tribe, con- 
structed around the central area ; and, after the 
manner of the ‘Tartars, the houses or wigwams are 
circular, and square. Around these huts or dwel- 
lings there are figures of human beings ; showing 
that the inhabitants were briskly stirring about.— 
Within them are forms of flowers, birds, and va- 
rious other objects ; illustrating, in all probability, 
some matters connected with their, furniture, 
dress, and cookery. ; 

The whole village is surrounded by a work of 


| two feet square, securing and enclosing it com- 
| pletely. On the outside of it, by way of border, 


is represented a grand dance. On two of the 
sides are embroidered nine men each, making 
eighteen ; and on the opposite two sides five men 
each, making ten. So that the dance is perform- 
ed by twenty-eight persons connected hand te 
hand, and extending round the whole contour of 
the margin. The expression of festivity and joy 


! seems to occupy the part of the male inhabitants 


that are capable of partaking the advantages of 
the forest. ; 

This is picture-writing, advancing towards the 
hieroglyphic. It marks an era in society of these 
people, and it designates with singular exactness, 
the progress of the mind in invention, and of the 
hand in dexterity. 

There is nothing perhaps in the celebrated 
paintings of Mexico, more worthy of philosophical 





chief from the remote regions of the north-west ; 
with an intimation at the time, that they were 
gifts of extraordinary value. 

Their Tartar origin is evinced by the fabrics 
themselves, and by the scenes they intended to 
pepresent. 

The principal article, is a tawed or soft dressed 
skin, probubly of the Wapite deer, of about three 
flot square, or of extent almost sufficient to cover 
a cummon breakfast table. ‘The color is a dark 
brown. The consistence of the leather pliable 


and historical research than this and similar fa- 
brics of the Indigenes. 

The Mexican paintings were executed upon 
;cloth and were symbolical. The assiniboiu em- 
'broidery is done upon leather, and is imitative.— 
|The former is derived from the Australasians; the 
latter from the Hyperboreans. ‘The more cultiva- 
,ted Malays who peopled the southern parts 
of North America, formed the famous records 
‘discovered in New Spain. The ruder Tartars who 
‘migrated to the northern regions of the same con- 





and uniform throughout. 


tinemt, are the authors of the, fabrics, not less cu- 
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rious, but ina totally different style, now under 
consideration. 

American antiquaries have an extensive and 
fertile field to cultivate, and it is pleasing to find 
so many men of talents occupied in this produc- 
tive labor. 





DEATH OF TECUMSEH. 


The following statement, copied from a Kentucky 
paper, furnishes the most authentic narrative 
that we have yet scen of the particulars of the 
death of this celebrated Indian chief; and per- 
haps settles, as far as practicable, the question 
as to who killed him : 


' Statement of facts as far as cal. Johnson was person- 
ally concerned in the battle on the Thames, Oct. 
5th, 1813, and death of Tecumseh. 


When col. Johnson’s regiment arrived within 
3 or 400 yards of the British lines, on the Thames, 
Oct. 5th, 1813, a British wagoner was taken pri- 
soner by the front guard, who stated to the colo- 
nel that the British and Indians were actually 
formed, ready for battle, just in front, and if the 
regiment advanced any further, it would be cut to 
pieces. Upon receipt of this intelligence, col. 
Johnson directed his brother, It. col. James John- 
son, to form the regiment, in line of buattle, as 
soon as possible, while he advanced with maj. 
Suggett and the spies, to ascertain the truth of 
the wagoner’s statement. The British lines 
were discovered, and a messenger (Mr. Wm. 
Thomas, of Mercer county, Ky.) was immediate- 
ly sent to gen. Harrison, to advise him of the fact, 
who sent him to gov. Shelby. The regiment was 
now formed by the It. colonel; the first battalion 
with one company on foot, between the river (on 
the right) and the first swamp. The second bat- 
talion, for want of room, was led beyond the 
swamp, and there formed in similar order to the 

t. Col. R. M. Johnson. soon after returned, 
and observed to some of ‘tue officers and men 
nearest him, “ my brave fellows, I believe in my 

‘soul that we can whip the whole of them our- 
selves,” and then proceeded along his lines across 
the swamp to examine the situation of the second 
battalion, and as he passed along, he cheered and 
animated his men for the approaching conflict, 
which he observed was now certain. By this time 
gen. Harrison and his aids, with maj. Wood, came 
up to the front of the first battalion, and major 
Wood immediately passed on with a small guard, 
to examine the situation of the enemy. The ge- 
neral, as soon as he came up, enquired for col. 
Johnson, and was told that he had gone to the 
left, and was passed to the colonel along the lines 
in a few moments, and when he came up, the ge- 
neral made several enquiries as to the position of 
the British and Indians, and then ordered the co- 
lonel that, as the infantry came up, he must take 
ground to the lefi, anct form two companies in a 
crotchet, so as to protect his flank and outflank 
the Indians. Col. Johnson replied that the ground 
Was swampy, and the bush and fallen timber was 
so thick on his left, that it would be very difficult 
for mounted men to act with advantage. The 
general now seemed for a moment to hesitate, and 
col. Johnson wasin the act of turning from him to 
execute his orders, when Maj. Wood returned, 
and tokd the general that the British were formed 
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in open order. The general immediately called to 
col. Johnson, and observed, that he had determin 

ed to charge the British lines, and directed the 
colonel to form his regiment in charging columns 
on horseback, ready to break through their lines 
and form in their rear, while he would return and 
bring up the infantry to support hi-sn. 

The forming of the first battalion was now 
confided to the lieutenant-colonel. Colonel P 
M. Johnson proceeded again to the head of the 94 
battalion. Before his departure it was agreed 
that the sound of the regimental tru x 
should be the signal for a general charge of both 
battalions. The first battalion was now brought 
up in five charging columns of double files, by 
countermarching, and colonel R. M. Johnson was 
in the act of bringing up the second battalion, on 
the left; as he had some distance to go, it was 
not formed as soonas the first. General Harrison 
now returned to the head of the first battalion 
and observed, Col. Johnson, make the charge 
the infantry are ready and will support you.— 
The trumpeter sounded the signal, and ‘the 1st 
battalion pressed forward (the horses were trained 
equal tothe men.) ‘The charge was ordered by 
the coloncl at the head of his forlorn hope, con- 
sisting of colonel Whitley, majors Chambers, 
Theonalds, Short, Wall, Payne, Oilutt, and seves 
ral others, and captains Davidson and Coleman’s 
companies who were ready mounted, and Stuck- 
er’s men on foot. Captains Rice and Comb’s 
companies being farther to the left under major 
Thompsen. The colonel, with colonel Whitiev 
and his select corps, had not advanced far before 
a heavy fire was poured upon them from almost 
every direction, which mortally wounded colonel 
Whitley, and wounded colonel Johnson in seve- 
ral places, as well as the white mare on which he 
rode, and nearly every man of his forlorn hope — 
He still pressed forward, and several Indians soon 
discovered themselves, one of which levelled his 
gun at the colonel, who drew his pistol and. both 
iired nearly at the same moment. ‘The Indian fell, 
and his ball passed through the colonel’s left hand, 
and tore it very much. The colonel now grow- 
ing faint with the loss of blood, retired slowly on 
horseback, towards the right, within the line of 
infantry, and soon after he was helped off his 
mare, she fell and shortiy after died. Captain 
Davidson, who was at the head of his company, 
with captain Coleman and his second lieutenant, 
lieutenant Logan being close in the rear, soon 
came up, and capt. Davidson himself pushed for- 
ward and saved col. Whitley from being scalped 
with his sword, keeping oil an Indian who was 
making the attempt. In_ this act captain David- 
son was wounded through the thigh, and soon af- 
ter fainted with the loss of blood, and was helped 
off by his men as soon as he caine to. Lt. Logan 
was in the mean time mortally wounded, and cap- 
tain Massie of captain Stuckev’s company, killed 
the Indian that was attempting to scalp colonel 
Whitley. About the same time a Mr. King of 
captain Davidson’s company, kitled an Indian near 
the piace where the one had fallen by the hands 
of colonel Johnson ; and a part of colonel Donel- 
son’s regiment of infuatry, now advancing to the 
support of this part of the line, tie Indians fled 
from this point, and pressed down on the left, 
when captains Rice and Combs, with major 
Thompsvna at their head, bravely fought them 
four to one fora half hour longer, until relieved 
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The above statement of facts, I believe to be 
correct, as far as could be collected in the hurry 
and bustle of a battle, and lassure you, sir, in 
such tinres nice observations are not to be made. 
The truth is, that colonel Johnson bravely char- 
ged against a host of Indians, at the head of his 
2d battalion, where Tecumseh personally com- 
manded. He was not off his mare during the 
contest. He was badly wounded in several places 
the first fire, and lastly through his i-ft hand and 
not the right, by an Indian who boldly —— 
upon hin, and it is a fact that this Indian was kil- 
led by the colonel, and Mr. King killed one near 
the same place ; and no other persons were ever 
said to have killed them. ‘The one captain Mas- 
sic killed lay near colonel Whitley, who never 
fired his gun. Now, if colonel Johnson did not 
kill Tecumseh, who did kill him ? We find no 
other person ever pretending to have killed an 
Indian near the same place but Mr. King. But 
still you ask, why is it believed that colonel Join- 
son killed him rather than Mr. King, or why Mr. 
King rather than colonel Johnson ? My opinion, 
as well as that of colonel Johnson’s friends, as well 
as every unprejudiced reader, is founded on 
the testimony of Mr. Chambers, Theobalds, 
and Payne, of the forlorn hope, and captain Cole- 
man and captain Massie, who had the best chance 
of knowing, who positively state, that Tecumseh 
lay at the very spot where colonel Johnson made 
the charge, aud that they believed him to be the 
same Indian who last shot colonel Johnson, and 
at whom colonel Johnson fired his pistol. Hence 
I say, that the colonel has the strongest claims to 
the honor of killing ‘Tecumseh, and if Thomp- 
son, or Brown, in their histories, have exaggera- 
ted and described the scene with poetic license, 
why should the independent editor of the Wes- 
tern Monitor seize with so much avidity on an 
equally partial and false statement, signed by a 
Kentuckian, who ought to blush for his maligni- 
ty? And even if colonel Johnson and King both 
shot Tecumseh, how does that detract from the 
real fame of colonel Johnson, whose friends have 
the presumption to assert, that he really had the 
best chance to kill Tecumseh ? The Kentuckian 
can, no doubt, produce many negative witnesses, 
whose prejudices would ratber believe that the 
man in the moon killed Tecumseh than colonel 
Johnson, or who would swear that they do not be- 
lieve colonel Johnson killed him; yet the facts 
are as stated above, and I defy the Kentuckian to 
disprove them—and for his consolation, I can in- 
form him, that zt is believed in Kentucky, that col. 
Johnson killed him, by all such who have made 
themselves acquainted with the facts, or are not 
blinded ,by prejudice or envy ; and how far this 
belief is authorized the world will judge for them- 
selves from the facts befure them. Lam with re- 
spect, 

ROBERT B. M‘AFEE. 

December 6th, 1816. 


Cerin 


NOTICE OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, &e. 

Gallesden’s Reports af Juege Story’s Decisions in the cir- 
cuit court of the United States fur the first cireuit. Price 5 
dollars 50 cents, For sule by W. B. Gilley, New York, 

J. H. Eddy, of New York, has issued proposais for publish- 
ig an original map of the state of New-York, and parts ad- 
jacent. The work is highly spoken of. 

Zhe proprietors of the Albany Gazette have united thei? 
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establishment with that of the Albany Daily Advertiser, Ed 
itor, Mr. Wm. L. Stone. 

It is proposed to publish by subscription in Philadelphia a 
new periodical work, to be entitled Philomathean Magazine,a 
monthly miscellany, devoted to useful science and polite lite- 
rature. Edited by the Philomathean Society, in the university 
of Pennsylvania. In monthly numbers of 48 octavo pages 
each. Three dollars per annum. 

George Helmbold proposes to publish, in Philadelphia, a 
weekly literary, critical, and amusing paper, to be entitled the 
Independent Balance. Mr. H. was formerly editor of the 
Tickler, and has since served in the army. We trast that he 
does not intend to revive, under a new title, a paper which was 
a scandal to the city of Philadelphia, and whose circulation 
the judicial authorities of New-York ousted, very properly, 
by a criminal prosecution. 

Leshler & Moore, at Easton, Pennsylvania, propose to pul- 
lish, by subscription, a new American Biographical Dictiona- 
ry. or a Remembrancer of the departed Heroes and Statesmen 
of America. To be compiled by Thomas J. Rogers. 

Shepherd & Pollard propose to publish, by subscription, 
price 50 cents,Wm. B. Giles’s objections to the call of a con- 
vention, under the head of Genetal Reflections uporr the pro- 
position for calling a convention to amend the constitution of 
Virginia, at this time. These Reflections have already appear- 
ed in the Richmond Enquirer, the editor of which paper speaks 
very highly of them. Mr. Giles is said to be in bad health. 

Judge Cooper proposes to give a spring course of Chemical 
Lectures, in Philadelphia. 

Abraham Small, of Philadelphia, advertises as being about to 
put to press immediately a work entitled Useful Knowledges 
or a familiar and explanatory aceount of the various produc- 
tions of Nature, mineral, vegetable, and animal, which are 
chiefly employed for the use of man, illustrated with numerous 
figures, and intended as a work both of instruction and refer. 
ence. By the Rev, William Bing!ey, A. M. and L. S. &e. 

M. Carey & Son, of Philadelphia, advertise for sale the Life 
of Benjamin Franklin, written chiefly by himself, with a col- 
lection of his best essays. By Mason L. Weems, We trust 
that Mr. Weems has not interlarded this work with any of his 
own peculiar observations. This gentleman has doubtless 
been of great service to the trade of booksellers by the circula- 
tion he has given to various works in literature; but he has as- 
suredly done much injury to youthful minds by the romances 
which he has in several instances published under the title of 
genuine biography. 

Samuel B. T. Caldwell, of Leesburg, Virginia, proposes 1o 
publish a second edition of the Memoirs of William Sampson. 

A new paper, entitled the Palladium of Liberty, has just been 
established at Warrenton, Virginia, It is published by J. Cald- 
weil. We have received the first number, which appears ta 
be decent!y printed. 

Samuel Dyer has published, at Baltimore, New Sacred Mu- 
sick ; comprising a choice selection of psalm and hyign tunes, 
anthems, odes, and chorusses, together with a complete intro- 
duction to the art of singing. 

Pickett & Crookshanks have proposed to publish at Boon’s 
Lick, on the Missouri, a new weekly newspaper, to be entitled 
the Missouri Intelligencer. 

A weekly paper, entitled the Sackett’s Harbor Gazette, 
has been Jately established at that place by George Camp. 

H. Hall, of Philadelphia, has in the press “ A Diary ofa Jour- 
ney into North Wales in the year 1774, by Samue] Johnson, L. 
L, D. Edited, with illustrative notes, by R. Duppa, L. L. B. 
Barrister at Law.” 





The undersigned ittee, appointed by the conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, held in Baltimore, March 
12th, 1817, to superintend the publishing a correct life of the 
late Reverend Bishop Asbury, think it proper to notify the 
public that they are ahout appointing a suitable person to 
write the same with all convenient despatch, 

The printers who will be so accunuaodating to publith the 
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above in their papers, will confer a favor on the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 
NELSON REED, 
GEORGE ROSZEL, 
JOSHUA WELLS, 
WM. RYLAND, 


H. WILKINS. 
March 29, 1817. 





EDITOR’S CABINET: 


The burgesses and borough council of the bo- 
rough of Wilmington, in the state of Delaware, 
have entered into resolutions requesting the pre- 
sident of the United States to remove the collec- 
tor of that port, Col. Allen M‘Lane, from office, 


for two reasons: 1st. because he has already held | 


the office twenty years; and, 2d. because it is 
the earnest wish and unequivocal voice of the 
people. We presume that there must be some 
other reasons for such an unusual proceeding. 
Length of service is commonly considered a mo- 
tive for retaining a man in office. The doctrine 
of rotation is a very convenient one for those who 
want offices; but if we trace it up to a fair princi- 
ple, we shall find that it will fail in practice. For 
example; if the doctrine of rotation be correct, 
then every competent man ought to have his 
turn, and to deny it to him is to deprive him of 
his right. But as all the persons qualified cannot 
have a chance for appointment, unless you turn 
office holders out every hour, and perhaps not 
then, the thing becomes wholly impracticable. A 
man, nevertheless, ought to be removed for mis- 
conduct, if not on account of the notion of rota- 
tion, which never did, and never will, take place. 


We conclude, to-day, the documents concern- 
‘Ing the violation of the treaty of Ghent. This has 
been avery shameful affair on the part of the 
British: and Mr. Adams, by referring to the pro- 
tocol of the negotiations has most clearly shown 
the intentions of the parties, or at least of the A- 
merican commissioners, in giving to the first ar- 
ticle of the treaty the phraseolégy in which it is 
expressed. Lord Castlereagh and lord Bathurst 
have been reduced to the necessity of seeking 
refuge in a flat negative, or in complete silence, 
whilst the American embassador carries off the 
fact and the argument in complete triumph. The 
British government has carried off nothing but 
the negroes—for which it will pay dearly, in the 
estimation of the world, by the loss of confidence 
in its good faith and honor. In future negotiations 
it will be better to adopt tautology in the word- 
ing of a treaty than to subject ourselves to such 
absurd and ridiculous verbal quibbling as our pub- 
lic authorities have been compclled to listen to on 
the subject. 
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The “ American Yeoman,” (published at Brat.” 
tleborough, Vt.) of the 1st inst. contains some 
strictures onan article which appeared in the 11th 
number of this volume of the WVational Register, 
without, however, invalidating the general pos. 
tion we there assumed, and, indeed, we think, 
without fully understanding the scope of it, We 
asserted, in noticing the inaugural address of Pye, 
sident Monroe, that it was flattery of the people 
to say that the preservation of their liberties de. 
pended on themselves, and contended that those 
liberties depended chiefly on the conduct of their 
rulers. To prove these points, we briefly appeal. 
ed to history—to Egypt, governed by heathen 
priests, and the people of which were supersti- 
tious and priest-ridden; to Athens, ruled by elo- 
quent demagogues, who became corrupted by 
Persian and Macedonian bribes, and ruined their 
country ; to Sparta, governed by the principles 
of robbers, and they became the common plun. 
derers of Greece ; to Rome, before the emperors, 
when she was led to the height of political gran- 
deur, by the wisdom of her Senate. In truth, we 
might have appealed, in support of our position, 
to the history of every nation that has ever exist- 
edon the globe. The only answer which the 
“ Yeoman” makes to this, is—that the, people of 
the United States are more enlightened than any 
others in the Universe—that our system is unique 
—that Washington has said the »people are capa- 
ble of self-government, and that he was no flatter. 
er. Now all this only goes to demonstrate that 
the “ Yeoman” itseif falls into the general cur- 
rent of flattery, and thus furnishes further proof 
ofour proposition. Since the article in the Legis. 
ter was written, we are pleased to sce, by some 
publications in a Philadelphia print, that our argu- 
ment is supported by a very respectable British 
writer: and, whilst we respect the good. inten- 
tions of the people, we still maintain that, like all 
other nations, they may be gradually made what- 
ever their rulers choose. Those rulers, of course, 
ought to be well and vigilantly watched. 





Mason F. Cogsweut and Dantet Wapsworra, 
Esqrs. a commitice of the directors of the Con- 
necticut Asylum for the education of the deaf and 
dumb, have given notice, that a course of instruc. 
tion to the first class of pupils will commence the 
middle of August, under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the Rev. T. H. Gaiavprr and Mr. 
Lacrinr Chane, ina temporary establishment in 
Hartford. An arrangement, we learn, will be 
made for the gratuitous education of poor deaf 
and dumb children from the few ‘owns (we lament 
they are few).which have contributed to the re- 
sources of the institution. The terms to others 
for cach pupil including every expense, (except- 
ing that attending sickness) are two hundred dol- 
lars per annum.—-Besion Centinel. 








